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__ COMMUNICATIONS. _ 


=== _— 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
CIDER. 


Cider, as well as all other fermented liquors, 

s benefited by close fermentation. All car- 
bonic acid gas in the original must or juice, (if, 
there were any) or all that may be generated 
in the process of fermentation should be re 
tained if practicable. Therefore the juice 
should be put in a strong cask, before any fer- 
mentation commences. Every thing that has a 
tendency to clear the juice of tie pulp and o- 
ther matter, and charge it with carbonic acid 
gas, will give that lively zest which is so highly 
prized in fermented liquors. 

The first thing should be to run the apple juice 
through arectifier, made by laying flannels in 
the bottom of a cask, over which should bea 
layer of pounded limestone, made very fine, 
then alayer of charcoal, recently burned and 
made fine. Running the juice through this 
will deprive it of nearly all that would make 
lees. 

The carbonic acid gas may be retained in the 
liquor by fitting to the bung hole of each cask 
a safety valve, which may be made in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Lay upon the bung hole some twenty or 
thirty leaves from the grape vine, or some oth- 
er large leaved plant, such as will not impart 
an unpleasant taste to the cider, on these place 
asmall piece of board, and upon it as much 
weight as the strength of the eask will bear. 
Thus, much of the gas may be retained and 
the remainder can pass off by raising the 
weight upon the leaves. 

If your casks are musty, or otherwise not 
sweet, they must be rendered so by what is 
called matching, or stumming them. For thie 
purpose take a strip of linnen or cotton cloth, 
about a foot long, more or less, dip it .n mel. 
ted brimstone,set one end on fire,and drop it in- 
to the bung hole of the cask, holding the other 
in your fingers, and pressing the bung in gently 
with the end of the match by the side of it.— 
Let it remain in this situation for an hour or 
two. and if on removing the bung any of the 
musty smell remains in the cask, the matching 
must be repeated. 

The practice of putting cider trom the press 
into open vats or tubs to ferment, that the pu 
inice may rise,or the clear liquor be drawn from 
under the seum, is unduubtedly a bad ene, and 
itis useless, for if it is passed through a rectifi 
er. that will clear it effectually. Besides re- 
fining it, the coal will give it a beautiful amber 
colour, with the mellowness common to white 
wines. Bottle the cider in March, and when 
it is a year old, if it is well managed, it wi!! 
sparkle like champaigne, and if made from 
unripe fruit, it will sparkle more than when 
made from ripe fruit. 

If you wish at any period of the fermenta- 
tion to stop its further progress,it may be done 
dy adding one ounce of sulphate of potash to 
a barrel, which will pot affect the flavor of the 
cider. There is no doubt but that some kinds 
of apples are better for cider than others, 
and that some countries produce better fruit, 
Both for cider andthe table than others; for 
instance, those from France are better than 
those from England. About Detroit and the 
Western end of Lake Erie, the apples are bet- 
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while orchards raised (rom seeds» brought from 
New England are inferior to those raised frow 
French stocks, for cider, aa the juice from the 
latter contains more saccharine matter. 
Yours,&c. B.F. STICKNEY. 
Port Lawrence, (Michigan) Feb. 7th, 1831. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

Mr. Epitror—If you think the following 
worthy of a place in your very useful paper, 
you will notice it. Although apparently insig- 
nificant, it is of much importance to breeders, 
and a serious injury to young calves—it is a 
remedy for the scours,the natural consequence 
attending the feeding of young calves with a- 
ny other food than new milk. I have prac- 
ticed it this season with anumber of calves, and 
have had entire success, 

The course I Pa. is simply to add a little 

ulverized chalk to their food at every meal. 

have experienced more inconvenience from 
this malady than any other attendant upon the 
rearing of calves. The great benefit to be de 
rived frem it, is in being able to have the use 
of a greater portion of the milk, at the season 
when most wanted, as skimmed milk boiled, 
with the addition of alittle meal, is as good as 
the new milk, with asmall feed of dry bran 
and hay twice a day. 

Calves treatedin this manner through the 
summer, have decidedly the advantage over 
those that are brought up on the cow. The 
are much more hearty—are not so dainty of 
what they eat—and winter fur better. 

Yours, very respectfully, A Breeper. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
In the Genesee Farmer, page 62, informa- 
tion relative to the extent of the snow storm 
which occurred at Rochester, on the 22¢ and 
23d ultimo, is ae and in compliance 
with that notice, I present the following mem- 
oranda made at Greatfield,Cayuga county : 
2 mo. 22. In the morning, the sun was just 
discernable through the clouds. Wind, moder 
ate, south-south-east. Half past 2 o’clock P. 
M. it began to snow—about an inch fell. At 
sunset, it became calm; and soon after the 
wind set in very.moderately from north-north- 
east. A cold rain through the night—not warm 
enough to melt all the light snow of the prece- 
ding = 
23. Wind north-west by north. Grew cold 
very suddenly in the morning. Very singular 
figures of frost-work appeared on the board 
fences, two inches acroas, finely curved like 
feathers, or the curled foliage of the vine — 
At 11 o’elock it began to snow very moderate- 
ly. 
v4. Continued to snow a little from the 
north-west tillnoon—then cleared up. This 
was a light snow of only two or three inches. 
In a letter dated the 23d ult. near Montrose, 
Susquehanna connty, in Pennsylvania,the wri- 
ter remarked * It is now raining here, the mer. 
cury is up to 40.”’ 
It appears that the freezing wind from the 
N. W. by N. which prevailed at this place in 
the morning, had not reached Montrose at the 
time that letter was written, 
As a continuation of my remarks on north- 
east storms, | add the following : 
1 wo. 31. Thin clouds from the 8, W. Wind 
8.S. E, Inthe evening it began to snow. 
2d mu. 1. Morning. Wind N. N. W. Depth 
of this snow was 8 or 9 inches. 
Mem. It appeared by the newspapers that at 
this time @ north-east storm raged on our sea: 
coast. ' D. T. 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
The olfactories of some people are kept 





a tower garden; and the odours of the hya- 
cinth, the sweet violet,some tulips, the honey- 
suckle, the rose,and many others,present pow- 





mostly employed while they are ranging thro’ || 
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following brief extracts from Loudon’s Eney- 
clopedia of Plants, show that caution is neces- 
sary in some cases. 

_Narassus. Derived froma Greek word sig- 
nivying ‘* stupor, on account of the dangerous 
effects produced by the smell, even of the least 
perfumed kinds, upon the nerves. For this 
reason [the] Nurcissus was consecrated to the 
Furies, who by means of it were [supposed] 
to stupify those whom they wished to punish.” 
In that volume 55 species of Narcissus are enu- 
merated, including the Daffodils, Jonquils, and 
Polyanthus-Narcissus. 

Aconitum rapellus—Monk's hood. ‘ Some 
poveene only by taking in the effluvia of the 
erb in full flower by the nostrils, have been 
seized with swooning fits, and have lost thei: 
eight for two or three days.”’ P. 
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Groveland, March 16th, 1831. 

Mra. Epitor—F was highly gratified when 
the publication of your useful paper was first 
announced, and my name is in the list of your 
subscribers. Your importunate appeals to 
practical farmers, for any communications 
which can be useful or entertaining, upon ag- 
ricultural subjects, have induced me to address 
you. although I have nothing very important to 
offer; as indeed, I think a Jittle of mere chit- 
chat on such subjects, between farmers, may 
be useful. 

In the first place, sir, allow me to inquire, 
whether Horse Beans, which are so commonly 
and extensively grown all over Europe, are 
cultivated in any part of Western N. York? 
They are of very great importance in the hus- 
bandry of Engiand, and are mixed with oats 
for feeding hard working horses, all over the 
kingdom, being very nutritious. They suc- 
ceed best on clays and loams, the richer the 
better. This crop, well cultivated, proves an 
excellent preparation for wheat. They should 
be drilled in rows about 27 inches asunder. sve 
es to allow a plough to work between them. 
If the experience of last season may be relied 
upon for the future, they will come off the 
ground immediately after wheat harvest, thus 
allowing ample time for one ploughing, prepar- 
atory to sowing the same land with wheat. 
Lsowed a few Jast year on the flats,but they 
were injured by a flood in the suinmer,and the 
crop, not yet thrashed, will be small; the sam- 
ple is, however, very good. I shall try them 
again this year, under more favorable circum- 
stances. 

I shall be glad to hear from any farmer who 
is in the practice of sowing spring wheat, Tri- 
tuum Ostipum—what is the period which he 
finds best for sowing it. The latter end of A- 
o is th ought the best season in England ; but 
suppose it should be sown earlier here,as the 
great heats of summer come on so very soun 
after vegetation. Do you know a species of 
wheat, called in England, Talavera? It is,as 
yvu would infer from the name, a Spanish va- 
tiety, introduced in England, during the Pen- 
insular War. ‘ 
The millers there prefer it to any other kind. 
{t is a large, full, white grain, the bran remar- 
kably thin. Very little of itis sown there, as 
the summers are seldom so dry and warm as 
its constitution requires. I procured a little 
of the seed from England,the produce of 1829, 
but it was so much grown out, owing to the 
wet harvest of that year, that hardiy one grain 
inten vegetated: still I hope that I shall be 
able to save enough to give ita fair trial. 
I shall feel oblige for any details of the ae- 
tual produce of Hemp per acre, both in quan- 
iity and price, as also of the expense. Is there 
any where in this part of ine country, one of 
those patent machines, which are said to su- 
persede the necessily of rotting it ? 
Lam, sir, your ebedient servant, 





erful inducements for the practiee; but the 





A Grovenanp Parmer. 
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FOR THE GENESKE FARMER. 

Mr. Eviror—Enclosed in the accompaby- 
ing letter, I have received the seeds and de- 
scriptions therein mentioned ; and as its partic- 
ular habits,and periods of ripening its seeds, are 
unknown to me, I have thought it advisable to 
plant them in pots, in order to bring them for- 
ward as early as possible for transplanting. 

That every facility may be given to try the 
experiment,on as extended a scale as the quan- 
tity of seed will admit, I shall be happy to 
distribute the plants among the members of 
the Society, as soon as they shall be in season, 
of which notice will be given through the me- 
dium of your journal, 

From the English description, if it should 
not prove a Ruta Baga or Mangel Wurtzell bub- 
ble, and unfitted both to our climate and rural 
economy, it may prove not only a valuable 
green crop, but a curious and ornamental item 
in our list of herbaceous exotics. 

According to the Linnan system of Botany, 
it is referred toclass Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia. 
°"'The doner will please to accept my own and 
the Society’s thanks for his polite attention) 
and donation. Yours, &c. 


March 22, 1831. L. B. LANGWORTHY. 


Rochester, March 17, 1831. 

Deas Sir-—While [ was at Quebec, on 
business, the past seavon,1 became acquainted 
with Mr Myers, recently from Ipswich, Eng- 
Jand, who presented me with a few seeds of 
the Prickly Comfrey, anew species of food for 
cattle, which was originaily discovered by a| 
Traveller at Caucasus between the Mountains, 
near the Caspian Sea. For particulars in re. 
gard to the value of the plant, I refer you to) 
the accompanying certificates. It struck me. 
very forcibly thet it might be cultivated to great | 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


For sheep and lambs it is very good 5 they 
will eat it freely. Lambs will all feed on it 
before they are a month old; and as it is such 
a very early plant, it will immediately follow 
the turnips. For the first crop of leaves to be 
fed off before the flowering stalks rise, care 
being taken not to feed too hard, so as to da- 
mage the crowns of the plants; to be spread 
on pastures, or putin racks in the folds, on 
fallows, it will be found of great service. 

For pigs it is very useful, they eatit freely, 
and do well. I kept a sow chiefly on 1t- with 
twelve pigs, and she brought them up weil ; 
they all fed on it befure they were three weeks 
old. Geese do well with it; the young ones 
will feed on it as soon as hatched. 

Ihave no besitation, my Lord, in pronoun- 
cing it a most valuable discovery, as it will 
grow in all soils and situations, superior to a- 
ny other plant; it may be planted by the sides 
of ditches in any waste corner of fields, or- 
epards, gardens, &c. where useless rubbish 
grows; itis a plant that no one can lose by, as 
the only expense is the purchase of a few in 
the first instance, as it may se¢on be increased 
to any quantity, and when once established, I 
believe, it will last forever. I never knew a 
plant to die, and l know some that have stood 
more than twenty years, and are as full of vi- 
gour now as they bave everbeen. It is now 
ready for cutting, which shows it is a plant 
of such early growth, that it must come into 
general use, 

I have no doubt but in a few years, it 
will be cut and carried in bundles, and sold a- 
bout the streets of London, and other great 
towns, as tares, rye, clover, &c. now are; as 
it comes before, with and after them, and the 
produce being so enormons, and the expense 
so trifling, in comparison with all other crops, 
1 have cut it when more than seven feet highi, | 





advantage in the valley of the Genesee; | 
therefore present the seeds | obtained, through} 
you tothe Monroe Horticultural Society, as|! 
one of their officers, hoping it may be found|| 
useful to our agriculturists. I am, sir, your 
ob’t servant, SAMUEL MURDOCK, 
L. B. Lanoworrny, 
One of the Cor, Sec’y’s of the M. H. Society. 
A Letter addressed to the Right Honorable Lord Farn- 
borough, on the cultivation of the Symphyium Asper- 
rimum, or Prickly Comfrey, a new species of green 





food for cattle ; a hardy perennial of gigantic growth, 
introduced from Caucasus, as an Ornamental Plant. 


My Lorp—Some years back I happened to 
have two of the above plants growing near an 
open fence, where my cutile passed daily. As 
soon as it sprung up, so that they could reach 
it, they fed on it with the greatest avidity; 
the following year they did the same. I then 
thought, ifit should prove wholesome,it might 
be turned to good account, as green food for 
cattle generally ; and in consequence, I set a 
bout increasing it, and have fed horses, cows, 
sheep, pigs ani geese With it, and they have 
all done well; and, as itis of such wonderful 
growth, and may be cut successively from A- 
pril to October, it may be cultivated to great 
advantage. 

For horses, to be put in racks, spread on 
pastures, or the green stalks to be cut with 
chaff, it will be found most useful. About two 
out of three will! take it uvon the first trial; 
the others willsoon follow; and when once 
the taste is acquired, they will never leave it. 
My reighbour, Moorey, the Veterinary Sur- 
geon, had a young mare, last autamn, very bad 
with the strangles, so much so, that she had 
lett off feeding; be thought of the Comfrey, 
and sent for some; she immediately began to 
feed on it, and she soon got well: he considers 
that, on account of its oily nature, it was of 
the greatest service. 

Cows do not take it, in the firet inetance, so 
freely as the horse ; but they will soon take to 
it, and then are quite as eager for it, In 1827, 
I fed the worst cow I had, entirely upon it, for 
some length of time; she did wah, and milk- 
ed better tien she had done before. ‘Phe 











and us thick as it could stand on the ground.— 
[ once cut and weighed one square rod ; the av- 


erage was seventeen tons three hundred per) 


acre. Ihave no doubt but in the course of; 


March 26, 1831. 


isham, on Monday, the 14th of June, 1830, and 
weighed 56 lbs. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Being at Philadelphiain in the year 1819, I 
bought an Agricultural Almanac, embellished 
at the head ef each calendar page with wood 
cuts descriptive of such rural labours as seem- 
ed most appropriate to the month. I had to 
remark, however, that in all my researches a- 
mong pictures, from the period of my child. 
hood till that day, I had never seen any thing 
so destitute of expression, as several of these 
figures 

The following year, if [ mistake not, an Ag 
| ricultural Almanac was got up by my old friend 
| the Editor of The Plough Boy; and greatly to 
|my surprise, the same awkward images were 
presented on his pages. Whether he procu- 
red the blocks at Philudelphia, or got some Chi- 
nese genius to copy them, I know not; but 
from that time we may date the decline of the 
fine arts in New York, as applied to almanac 
making. Either the sume biocks, or copies of 
them, , been employed,on other almanacs ; 
and we presume more than a hundred thousand 
impressions have been presented to the inhav- 
itants of the Oli) Genesee Country, 

Let any former look at those clumsy fellows 
‘in the first picture, and say if they ever had 
hold of flails before? See that creature with 
}an ax in the next picture, and say if he has the 
‘attitude and nerve of an American? ‘The man 
‘at the break appears to be just commencing a 
‘new business. Perhaps ile best representa- 
‘tion is the boy who puils the sheep towards 
‘the water precisely as an awkward boy might 
‘be expected to de. Both boy and artist should 
j|be better taught. The prints from these old 
jblocks are wretchedly black and indistinct; 
|and Jenter my protest against those caricatures. 
/Let eur almanac-makers throw away such 
| old trumpery,and either leave the spaces blank, 








or represent us at our labors in decent style. 

















1 A Farmer. 
the year, the produce would have been thirty || ===" Cet 
—— | SELECTIONS. 

I cannot undertake to say what effect con-|| ee = 
tinual cuiting may have on the plant, or on the | CN RAISING CALVES, 


land, for many years together, but as far as [|| Extract of a letter from Gorham Parsons, Esq. to the 


have experienced, it does not weaken tho 
plant. I have cut it three times in the year, 
& found it equatly strong the following spring. 

The proper distance for planting it, is from 
two to five feet square, according to the quali- 
ty of the land. It may be planted at any time 
of the year; but, like other herbaceous plants, 
it moves best when in a growing state. 

Iam, my Lord, your obedient humble ser’vt, 

March 31, 1830. D. GRANT. 


A copy of a letter, extracted from the Farmer's Journal 
of the 14th of June, 1°30. 

Sin— Having heard much of the Symphytum 
Asperrimum, or Prickly Comfrey, and having 
had a pot of it during the spring, for show, | 
wished to see it in its cultivated state, in the 
ground. 
week, for this purpo-e, and can assure you I 
was very much pleased, I may say astonished 





at the produce; it was beautifully in bloom, || 


and some of it near seven feet high. Alli that}, 


Mr. Grazr has said of the produce and quali-|| 


ty, seems to be quite correct; from the taste of 
it, I think there can be no doubt but it con-} 
tains a great deal of nutritious matter, and is || 
well worth a trial. | 
I saw one plant which, I was informed, had |, 
been planted three years, containing thirty two || 
stalks, none of them Jexs than six feet high,and 
from one and a half to four inches in cireumfe. 
rence; I also saw stalks, said to have been || 
lanted but fourteen months, from five to six 
inches in circumference, and seven feet high, |! 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. W.W.FARNES. || 
West Smitbland, June 11th, 1830. 


| 


The plant containing the thirty-two stalks, |! 








cream was thicker, and good flavored, 


was cut and weighed in the presence of Mr. || 


"'W.C. Selby, of the Bridge-house Farm, Lew- |! 





I went down to Lewisham, last |! 


| Rev. Gardener B. Perry. 

Respecting the er time and manner of 
weaning calves, 1 have considered if you ip- 
tend raising the calf at the time it is calved, it 
\is best to take it from the cow the day after, or 
|notto exceed two days—unless the udder of 
| the cow is swollen or hard. then it may require 
ithe poocass that nature points out for the calf, 
|the forcible application of the head against the 
udder, which generally reduces the swelling 
‘and hard bunches ; while either remain Ishould 
jnot take away thecalf. But supposing no 
difficulty of that kind, the calf should be taken 
from the cow the first day. or twelve hours af- 
iter it is calved,then fed from a bucket or small 
tub, with two quarts of milk from the cow, in 
the morning and evening, the finger held in the 
milk will very soon induce the calfto suck,and 


in a very short time he will drink the milk free- 


ly and readily. 


I have had a piece of leather (upper leather) 
sewed together, of the size and in the form of 
a cow’s teat, asmall opening atthe top, the 
bottom so cut as when nailed to the bottom of 
the bucket or tub with three pump nails, the 
milk will pass under easily, and flow to the or- 
ifice of the teat ; the calf will soon press for,it 
with as much earnestness as for that of his 
dam, and shortly he will be so impatient for 
his breakfast and supper, that the process of 
sucking will be too tedious, and he will dink 
freely—it will not be necessary to increase the 
quantity of milk beyond two quarts night and 
morning, but as he advaices in size, add a lit- 
tle water, a pint at first, and increase it, of the 
same warmth as the milk, to which add a gil 
of Indian meal, which may be increased to a 
pint, although I prefer using double the quan- 
tity of wheat bran, and think it far better for 
milch cows than Indian meal—offer him second 
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op hay, (if before the season for grass) he 
aay pn S of it, and may have skimmed 
milk soon substituted for new milk,made warm 
with water, as milk directly from the cow. 

When four or five weeks old he will eat 
grass and deink water, and be quite as large as 
if he had taken all the milk from the cow.— 
The saving of ilk will amply pay for the 
trouble, and the calf will not be stinted in 
size. think we err in permitting calves to 
suck to much at first, even when intended for 
she butcher. They fat better by beginning 
moderately, and increasing gradually, as gor- 
ging is injurious to the brute creation as well 
as to the human race. 

Let a man purchase ap animal as prepared 
and presented at cur cattle shows for premi- 
um, stuffed and pampered for the occasion, 
chen let him feed fairly,as a good farmer would 
and ought to feed, and beture the next cattle 
show, the anima! would be like the lean kine 
of Pharaoh. You see I differ from many good 
men as to the eondition iv which animals 
should be exhibited at our cattle shows--I do 
not mean the cattle as fatted for beef, although 
in that case I should Jean to the farmer who 
presented well fatted beef at the least expense. 
I have thought it better to have rather small 
enclosures for grass for calves, and change 
them every two or threeweeks. If the feed 
should be short, or the flies so troublesome as 
to prevent their eating in the day time, feed 
with a quart of wheat bran, or three pints per 
day—if no bran, a pint of Indian meal—some 
arusts of bread occasionally, of which they 
soon become fond. 

I am fully of opinion, calves should be 80 
(ed as to keep them in a growing state, but 
never gorged or pampered. It one we A ec- 
curs that they require a very smal! piece ot 
their tail cut off; the necessity is ascertained 
by pulling the tail,aud if tha bones are loose and 
ihe skin spongy, cutting is necessary : they are 





what farmers term tail eick, peng should be 
provided with salt to lick when they please ; 


Luse the crude lump salt from Laverpool :-—||the spring following they are compelled to do 


The expense would not exceed from 25 ‘o 56 
cents. Many would undoubtedly be neglecied 
and die ; but many, also, would grow and bear 
fruit abundantly. Let it be not an objec- 
tion, that the tenant is to oecupy but one 
year.—N. ¥. Farmer. 





LARGE AND FAT OXEN, 
A pair of a North Devonshire breed was ex- 
hibited in this cityon the 25thinst. They 
were raised and fattened by Mr. Hurlbut, of 


pounds. They were avery fat, handsome, 
and noble pair of oxen. The stock was deri- 
ved from Mr. Coke, the celebrated and opu- 
lent English Agriculturist. Our farmers are 
entitled to all praise when they send to our ci- 
ty such specimens of what their management 
and their farms produce.— I. 





CHARCOAL FOR Hams. 

A writer in the American Parmer recom- 
mends to pack hams, after they have been 
smoked, in pounded charcoal. It keeps out 
the flies, and prevents the fectid sme)l and un- 
pleasant taste too often found in hams exposed 
for sale.— Id. 





TAR ON SHEEP. 
It is but little known, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, says the Portland Mirror, that a little 
‘tar rubbed onthe necks of young lambs or 
| geese, will prevent the depredations of foxes 


‘upon then; these animals having an wncon- 
querabje aversion to the smell of tar.—Jb. 








PASTURE AND AAY. 
He who wishes to have good pasture thro’- 
out the season, and good crops of hay, must 
keep his stock in his barn-yard until his pas- 


Winchester, Conn. and weighed each 2700), 
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peas, the marrowfats are generally preferred, 
and are very productive. Keep your peas 
= a “wereeg if you mean to have them do 
well.—Ib. 


The durability of posts used in making fen- 
ces, is a matter of great importance to our 
farmers,and will continue so as long as the pre- 
sent system of fencing is continued. We 
have been informed that the shakers at Union 
Village, have been in the habit of making oak 
posts as durable as locust, by a very simple 
and easy process. This is merely to bore a hole 
in that part of the post, which will be just at 
the surface of the earth, with such a slope as 
will carry it just below the surface, and fill it 
with salt. This,it is said, will preserve the 
timber from decaying for along time ; and 
from the knowledge we have of the influence 
of salt,in preserving ship timber,when treated 
in a somewhat similar manner, we have no 
doutt of its being a~ excellent method.—ib. 








Prom the New England Farmer. 


TO PREVENT SOWS FROM DESPROYING THEIR 
OFFSPRING. 

‘*** Last summer a vessel arrived at 
Long wharf, in this city, having on board a 
sow,which, very soon after reaching the wharf, 
| produced a fine litter of pigs. She very soon 
began to devour them, upon which the captain 
threw her several pieces of salt pork, which 
she ate greedily, and disturbed the pigs no 
'more. The captain, who was formerly an ex- 
|perienced farmer as well as sea captain, said 
he had often tried the experiment, and always 
with perfect success. This may, or may not, 
‘be new to your readers. To me it appears 








ture fields are well grown over with stout grass, 
and by no means turn his cattle, horses, or 
sheep into his meadow. A 

| Some farmers come short of hay, and rather | 
ithan buy, feed off their meadows; the conse- | 
quence is, their next crop of hay is ruined, and 





my cattle of every description lick it freely.| the same ; thus they are ever straightened for 


itis economy to use it, and I think it answers 
the purpose quite as well as white and granu- 
lated salt that is more expensive—yoa can see 
some of it at my farm in Byefield. 





hay, and their farms are impoverished—it is 


|just so with pasture fields. 
| He who turns out his stock early will never 
‘have good pasture ; and his fields are kept 


The age at which they should have their || bare, by close grazing, until they too are 


lirst calf does not appear to be settled, as I find 


‘armers disagree, some | a easltet two years | 


old past, or the month of June succeeding the 
spring when they were two years old, others 
three years old past--I am rather inclined to 
prefer the latter age, unless the calf grows ra- 
pidly, and has attained great size, and may be 
considered a forward animal. Never allow a 
heifer to calve till June; the very last of the 
month is preferable ; they will then have a flow 
of nutritious grass feed, which will swell the 
udder, give health and strength, and unless a 
violent cold rain storm, no injury arises from 
valving in the pastures. I have thought it 
best to use bows, straps, or stanchions, to tie 
them up, as it is termed; the first fall they 
are brought to the bar, I bave had practised, 
(and my father before me, who was remarka- 
Sly fond of them, and an excellent judge of 
their qualities,) handiing the udder almost ev- 
ery morning, when tied up feeling the teats, 
and, if 1 may use the term, make believe milk- 
ing, if done gently it will save trouble, which 
itequently bappens with heifers with the first 
calf. 1 think F hese known several spoiled 
‘or want of this attention, and were ofno val- 
ue as milch ¢ows—requiring their legs tied, 
and were pot milked well, becoming the terror 
of female and finally of male milkers. 





PEANTING VINES IN YARDS. 

Every person who occupies a house, either 
in the city or country, should consider himself 
under obligations to plant a vine in his yard.— 
Suppose a choice variety ef either foreign or 
uative grapes should be planted in every yard 





in this city, ina few years not a family howev- || 
et poor, would be without this delicious fruit. ' 


exhausted ; and what grass roots the horse 
and sheep do not pul! up in the fall, are so ex- 


posed by their nakedness, that the frost of the} 


|winter destroys them, and thus the grazing 
part of the farm isruined. Let him who wish- 
es to have a vigorous and early growth of grass 
permit his fields to go into winter quarters 
'with a good cover of old grass, keep the bars 
‘all up, the sheep off during wiuter, and he can 


| 


iota fail.—_L. Isl. Farmer. 
PEAS. 

| They should be sowed as early as may be— 
harrow themin, bat they may be ploughed 
in, if thought best. Be cautious and see that 
they are not covered too deep. Oatsor some 
other plants should be sown with them, in or- 
der to support them; as their stems will be 
too feeble to support them alone. The crop 
should be cut before the peas become too dry. 
Lay them in small heaps, and thrash them in 
the common manner when they are dry e- 
nough. The straw is good for fodder. Peas 
are good for fatting swine or cattle, and mix 
ed with oats make excellent provender for a 
herse. Some people sow them on purpose for 


and heavy crop. They leave the ground mel- 
low, and in a good state for a crop of grain — 
As to bugs, let the peas be soaked in some rich 
jand suitable liquor, made hot,jbefare sown.— 
For the garden, peas should be sown about 
[once a fortnight. Thus you may have green 
peas through the season. Sow them in double 
‘rows,and stick them between,having the brush 
‘or-sticks placed firm in the ground. 
There isan early sort, calledthe Washing- 
‘fon peas, which are very excellent, For later 





fodder, whichis proved to be a most nutritious || 


‘very important. Yours, truly, B. 
| Boston, March 1, 1831. 


VEGETABLE ‘* COINCIDENCE.” 


We were shown this morning, by Mr. San- 
derson, of the CoffeeHouse,a curiously -formed 
orange, left with bim by one of his friends. — 
The fruit was shaped in exact resemblance to 

the head of a parrot. Not the slightest min- 
utize of a like appearance, was omited. The 


|, eyes, the crest, the bill,—and the whole con- 


tour of the bird’s visage, were all **as to the 
\life.” In this age of wonders, such a vegeta- 
ble curiosity deserves a record. —Phil, Gaz. 





_ It is stated in Watson’s Annals of Philadel- 
phia, that the original cultivation of broom corn 
In this country originated with Dr. Franklin ; 
|the Doctor accidentally saw an imported whisk 


phia, and while examining it as an article of 
} curiosity, saw a seed, which he secured and 

lanted, and thus originated the abundant and 
faetitiee crops which are so beautifully spread 
| over meadows in the season of vegetable life. 





SILK WORMS. 
In the Legislature of Massachusetts, on 
* Thursday ,the Committee on Agriculture made 
an interesting report to the House, in fayor of 
encouraging the cultivation of Mulberry trees, 
and the raising of Silk Worms. The report 
‘concluded with a resolve requesting the Gov- 
Arnor to cause a book to be compiled on the 
subject, and distributed to the towns in the 
‘commonwealth; six hundred dollars was ap- 
| propriated to defray the expense, 








A Parsnip was raised in the garden of Mr. 
L. Hine, io the village of Caire, which grew 
from the seed, siace last spring, weighing five 
‘pounds and fourteen ounces, and had it been 


dug entire, would have exceeded six ppunds. 
its circumference was twenty inches. 








Who isthe best Lawyer? Not he who 
makes the most writs,or gets the most money. 





‘that Rnowledge honestly 


of corn in the possession of a lady in Philadel- . 


| But he whw has the most newledge, and uses 
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THOGENUSES FARMER. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1831. 














MARCH. 
This may properly be called a month for pre- 
paration, rather than for finishing business, 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


through the winter, should be dug as early as 
possible. 

Bee hives should be raised, and all the dead 
bees, and whatever else is offensive to them, 
cleared from the hive. In short, March and 
April are two important months for nursing all 
kinds of stock upon a farm. 








with the Farmer. Nevertheless, it is a very 
important time to those who would have 


their work well done, for unless work is done} 


in season, it cannot be called well done; and 
in order tou have it done in season, it must be 
commenced in season. The weather during 
this month is very variable, and out-door work 
frequently interrupted by storms. Ye this 
should not lessen the exertions of the farming- 
man; let himalways remember that when he 
cannot work out doors, there 1s enough te be 
done within; therefore he should never be 
idle. 

During stormy weather he should examine 
his field and garden seeds, and see that the 
quality and quantity are suitable for his ap 
proaching wants. Cider barrels that have been 
emptied during the winter should be rinsed out 
first with water, and after that rinse them with 
lime-water ; then bung them perfectly tight— 
see that the tap and vent holes are tight, when 
they may be packed away. Wood for sum- 
mer shoul’ be cut and piled up, as it 1s a great 
hindrance inthe summer to allow a man to 
chop wood, besides the axes are dull at that 





POMOLOGY. 

We have omittted the descriptions of ap- 
ples for some time, waiting for Mr. Prince’s 
forthcuming work on Pomology, but as that 
has not arrived, and the season for cutting ci- 
ons has, we will give such descriptions of some 
lof the best apples of this section of country, 
with their common names,as will furnish those 
who have not had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them, some directions for 
making up a good assortment for the different 
seasons. Aware of the confusion that exists 
among Horticuiturists with regard to names, 
we shall endeavorto keep clear of local where 
general names are known. 
| Juneating, Large Early, or Yellow Harvest— 
\'This is one of the earliest apples we have a- 
‘mong us, ripe the last of July and tirst of Au- 
‘gust, of middie size, rather flat, of a pleasant 














\the tree is a good bearer. ‘This apple is called 
the Bow by many orchadists in this country 
‘butthe growth of the tree is sufficient to dis 
tinguish it from that apple. It is rather small. 





season. 


It is well to split rails, and lay them ina fa- || from spurs, and produce their fruit at the ex- 


vorable situation to dry, if they are not wanted | 
immediately on the fences; repair gates and | 
bar-posts, as a broken post may occasion the | 


loss of acrop. It is useless to raise crops un- \ Large Early Bough, or German Baugh-— 
Plougha, carts,| This is one of the finest early apples, it ripens 


less they are well fenced. 
harrows, yokes,hoes, forks and harness,should | 
be put in order. 

Much of the manure from the yard can be ta- 
ken out upon sieds. while the ground is frozen, 
with less labor than upon carts. Fences should 
be repaired as soon as the ground will permit. 

Some farmers ullow their cattle to range o- 
ver their meadows in the spring; this is bad 


policy, as the injury they do by rendering the | 


surface of the ground uneven, is greater than 
the henefit derived by their feeding. Where 
the surface of the meadows is not smooth, 
they should be rolled, which will compensate 
for the trouble; this should be done as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. 

Where meadows have been mowed many 
years, it often happens that the elover and 


with a flat top, the limbs of a dark color, free 


|tremeties of a year’s wood. where they often 


|part into three branehes, each braneh growing | 


very straight. 


jabout the tenth of August, is of a large size, 
‘rather eonical shape,of a beautiful yellow when 
\ripe,the flavor swect,and the flesh tender. The 
i tree is an annual bearer,of rather slow growth, 
the limbs are curved, and have very yellow 
\bark. As the apple grows uncommonly fair. 
we do not know of any early apple that sells 
better in the market. 

Tool’s Indian rare ripe--This apple ripens 
at the same time with the Bough, and is with- 
out exception, the finest early apple we have 
ever seen. It is very large, of a beautifui 





cheek, with a pleasant acid flavor, and uncom. 
| monly tender, so much so, that they frequen: 
ily break to pieces in falling from the trees; the 
shape is rather conical, and the fruit remarka- 











herd’s grass have been run out (to use the com- 
mon phrase) by spear grass; in such cases,it is 
well to sow on more seed,and drag the ground 
both ways, after which roll it. We have seen 
the crop of hay donbled by this management. 
Where hay is foddered out from stacks, care 
should be taken toremove the manure before 
the frost is all outof the ground. If left un- 
til May, the grass roots under it will be killed, 
and if not removed at all it will be several 
years before the manure will be sufficiently rot- 
ted to allow grass to grow upon it. When we 
see the stack pens remain in meadows through 
the summer, with the manure about them, we 
think that it is bad farming. Pigs should 
always be ringed, and sheep trimmed, before 


jbly fair. The tree is an anoual bearer, and is 
of fine growth and lofty appearance, and needs 
but little pruning. This isa new apple, and is 
anative of this state; and we most cheerfully 
recommend it to all lovers of good fruit. 11 
should be introduced into every orchard. 


\acid flavor, colour yellow, wiih a slightblush ; |! 


March 26, 1831. 


Red & Green Sweeting~-'This 1s one of the ap- 
ples arranged by Prince in his catalogue. {[t is 
a large fruit, and as the name implies, the color 
is red and green striped. The flavor is sweet 
and pleasant. The tree ie a good grower, but 
with us the young trees are rather shy bearers. 
It ripens in September. 

Large fall pippin, or Pound Sweeting—T here 
is an apple cultivated in this county called by 
these names, a few trees of which weuld be 
well in every orchard. The apple is very 
large, weighing from twelve to twenty ounces, 
of alight green, covered with a bloom, and 
wrning to a beautiful yellow when ripe. The 
flavor is sweet, and the flesh tender. The 
tree grows very thrifty, and the top is rathe: 
| bread, and the ends of the shoots when grow. 
ling are covered with down, not unlike the 
| Rhode Island Greenirg. The apples should 
be picked as soon as tipe, for if allowed to 
ihang on the tree they become watery, and are 
good fornothing. They ripen in October, and 
\if picked seasonably, will keep until January. 
| Holland pippin—This is one of the fines: 

looking appies of the season, large and wel} 
| shaped, of a pale yeliow colour, and sub-acid 
flavor. The flesh ie white and juicy, but not 
veryrich, The tree is a thrifty grower, with 
large upright shoots, and smooth birk. It is 
in eating from October to January, and is fine 
for cooking. 

Seck-no-further--There are two apples known 
in this state by the same name, both very good 
and so nearly alike in flavor as not to be distin- 
guished when eaten in the dark. The origina! 
one is a fine apple, of a deep red color, with 
smail light specks. the size rather above mid- 
dling, tapering toward the blossom end, and 
we do not know of any «apple that is so uni- 
versally fair as this ; the tree is a constant bea- 
rer, and has a beautiful top, which seldom 
wants pruning ; the limbs «are well shaped to 
support their growth and fruit; the bark is 
smooth, and of a light grey color. The flavor 
is sub-acid ane musky. the flesh tender, and of 











light yellow, handsomely blushed on the sunny | 





» beautiful yellow. As an apple for all purpo- 
\ses, there are very few that can compare with 
jit. It comes into eating in October, and will 
| keep till March. 

The other variety is supposed to have origi- 
nated in the neighborhood of Stockbridge 
Mass. and is sometimes called the Stockbridge 
Seek-no-further. It is not as large as the pre. 
ceding variety, but is a very valuable apple.-- 
The colour is striped red and green, the flesh 
inclining to yellow, and very rich. This apple 
keeps longer than the preceding variety. The 
tree resembles the other in growth, but is ra- 
ther thicker in the top, and more inclined to 
throw out suckers ; like the other it is a good 
bearer. Both kinds are excellent cider ap- 
ples. 











Golden Pippin--There is an apple known by 
worth cultivating. We are not certain that it 


so, we do not know by what name. It is a 
middle sized fruit, somewhat smaller thar. the | 
bough, of a bright yellow, and very sweet and| 
tender. It ripens about the middle of August. 

The above four kinds, (two sweet and two 





they are allowed to runin the fields in the 


spring. Parsnips that have stood in the ground | 





sour) make the best suite of early apples with, 
which we are acquainted. ‘I'he | 
ue through the month of August 





y will contin.) 





this name in western New York.which is well 


is arranged in any of the eastern catalogues ; if 
| 


Swaar-~This is undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable winter apples of our western states. 
It isof a middle size, well shaped, grows fair, 
is green in autumn, and is one of the heavi- 
est apples known; as it ripens it becomes 


\of a bright yellow, and though of a sub-acid 


flavor when green, the juice becomes extreme 
ly rich in saccharine matter when ripe ; and We 
doubt whether any apple cultivated among u- 
gives a juice of greater specific gravity. ‘The 
growth of the tree is rather thick, and requires 
much pruning ; the limbs are thick, strong,and 
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thickly set with fruit spurs. it is an annual 
bearer. It is in eating from February till 
June.—( To be continued.) 





SHADE TREES- 

There are few things which add more to the 
beauty of a town or village, than the proper 
arrangement of shade trees; whether they are 
intended for the purpose of giving shelter aud 
shade from the inclemency of the scorching 
sun, or for heightening the beauty of other ob- 
jects connected with them in perspective,they 
are equally desirable, and connect with them 
such ideas of comfort, taste, and rural enjoy 
ment, that they are the pride of those who 
possess them, and the admiration of passing 
strangers. 

What can give a more pleasing introduction 
to a town or village,than entering it through a 
well arranged avenue of trees, whose differen: 
shapes and shades of foliage seem to lendnew 
beauty to all surrounding objects, and produce} 
that association of ideas which can better be 
imagined than described. Besides shelter- 
ing the inhabitants from thesun, they are of 
great service in tempering the winds,by check- 
ing their violence, and in summer they distri- 
bute their fragrance in every gale. 

forthe purpose of lining streeis and ave || 
nues, forest trees are better calculated than 
fruit trees ; they are of larger growth and lon- 
zer lived, and their beauty ofien increases with| 
their age. 

The effect of trees upon the salubrity of the 
mosphere is very great, not only by their in 

luence upon the temperature, which they ren- 
der more equal, but by their inhaling and exha- 
‘ing different portions of the atmosphere. | 

If we examine the results of different expe-| 
iments made by scientific men, we are forci-| 








Creator designed that animals and plants should | 
‘nhabit the same region, and breath the same 
umosphere. Whena quantity of atmosphe- 
ric airis taken into the luags of an animal, the | 
xygen is retained, and the hydrogen and sand 
sonic acid is given off. On the otber hand, | 
vhen atmospheric air is taken into the leaves| 
or lungs of plants, the hydrogen and carbonic | 
cid is retained, and the oxygen is given off , | 
‘hus each acting for the other’s benefit by an| 
‘inerring law of nature,each rejecting that pors| 
‘ion of the atmosphere which is requisite for' 
the health of the other. 
As most transplanting is done in the spring: 
we would recommend the following kinds, | 
where they are intended for ornament only: | 
Tutre Tree, or Whitewood, Liriodendron 
‘ulipifera. This is one of the handsomest trees” 
f ourforests. It grows to a large s:ze, with 
‘handsome shaped head or top—the leaves are| 
large and of a beautiful shining green; the tree! 
‘Ss not often infested with any worms, and may | 
vecalled avery clean shade tree. This tree| 
producesa profusion of flowers, somewhat re-| 
sembling a large tulip, which are fragrant. The| 
seeds are produced in astrubile, with woody) 
scales, not unlike the pine. 
Burroxwoop, or Plane Tree. Platanus oc-| 
‘entalus. This is one of the most rapid. 
rowing trees of this section of our country. | 
When set as a shade, it forms a very hand-| 


i 
' 
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| and inviting to bees. 


— 





green, inclining to yellow ; the blossoms are too 
small to be taken into consideration, when set 
as ashade tree. The seeds are produced 
the shape of a ball thickly set with hairs. As 
these are produced in profusion, they are the 
greatest objection to the tree, which added to 
the sloughing off of the outer bark, annually, 
makes it unpleasant when set near a dwelling ; 
but for an avenue tt is very ornamental. 
Basswoov. Tilia Americana, Of this ge- 
nus there are several species, all very well 
calculated for ornamental trees. It grows 
large, with well shaped tops, and very thick. 
The leaves round and cordate ; some varieties 
are shining,while others are somewhat downy, 
some have red twigs, others are of a brownish 
green. The flowers are inferior, but fragrant, 


Exim. Ulmus Americana, Of which there 
are several varieties, the white elm with pen- 
dulous branches being preferred. There is 
also an European that is more beautiful in its 
growth than any of the American varieties.— 
This may be budded or grafted upon our na- 
tive stocks, The flowers of all the varieties 
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that we are convinced that we shall find it for 
our interest to plant vineyards with American 
grapes in preference to foreign varieties. We 
repeat this opinion, in hopes that it may induce 
those who have it in their power. to collect 
and plant out cuttings of such varieties as are 
good bearers, either of the Fox or Chicken 
grape, without reference to their being plea. 
sant table grapes, as some that are austere and 
unpleasant to the taste, may be valuable for 
wine, and it is only by repeated experiments 
that we are to find the most valuable varieties. 





RENSSELAER COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We have been favored by one of the officers 
of the above society, witha copy of the de. 
claration of the objects of this society, togeth- 
er with their Constituton and By-laws. 

Among the names of the officers cf this so- 
ciety, we see some of the most scientific and 
literary men of our state. When such men 
associate themselves for the improvement of 
,Agriculture and Horticulture in our country, 
we cannot for a moment doubt their patriot- 
ism or success, and we hope that their exam- 








are inferior, producing single seeds inclosed in 
a winged pericarp. The leaves are rough, 


|cordate, but of a beautiful green color, which | 


they retain very late in autumn. 

Hacmatackx. Pinus Microcarpa. This tree 
when mixed with others, has a pleasant ap- 
pearance, with leaves somewhat resembling 
other pines in summer, but falling off in win- 
ter. Itisa tall fast growing tree, and may be 
found in most of our swamps; bears trans- 
planting well, and although natural to swamps 
it grows well upon our dry soils. The seeds 
are produced in strobilJes, like other vurieties 
of pine. 

Mapte. Acer saccharinum and rubrum. Both 
these varieties are well calculated for shade 
trees. They are both hardy and bear transplan- 
ting well. The rubrum or soft-maple, produ- 
ces its blossoms very early in the spring, which 
are very showy. The leaves of both are five 
lobed, and the seeds are produced in winged 
pericarps, joined at the base in pairs. 

Brack Watnut. Juglans nigra. This 
isa hardy tree, with an open top, the limbs 
branching wide, leafets lanceolate, sub-pubes- 
cent,the fruit globular. The whole tree rather 


fragrant. f 
Witp Cuerry. Prunus virginiana. This 


tree, from its large growth and inferior fruit, is 
more deserving of a place among shade tree® 
than in the orchard. It forms avery handsome 
top, and the flowers, which appear in compact 
racemes, are rather ornamental. It is well de- 
serving a place in the avenue, 





The Vinedresser’s Theoretical and Practical Ma- 
nual. By Tuiesaut De Berseavp, Secreta- 
ry of the Linnean Society of Paris. 

his is the title of a treatise on the cultiva- 


tion of the vine, making wine, &c.; and al- 
though calculated for a foreign climate, will be 
found to contain some excellent directions, ap. 


As we intend hereafter to make some extracts 
from this work, we shall accompany them with 
such observations on the difference of climate, 
soil, variety of grapes, manner of training,&c. 
as we think will be beneficial to those engaged 





‘ome conical head, rather open than other-|| 


in the business in this country. 


vise. The leaves are fire angled, of a pale’ For the present, we have only to observe, | thus enadled, and with great profit, to propa 


plicable to the same objects in this country.—4 


| ple will be followed by all the counties in the 


state. 
Ogsects oF THE Socrery. 


To stimulate Industry, directed in its efforts 
by Art, Science, and Philosophy; to observe 
facts, and to communicate them; to excite a 
igenerous competition ; and, finally, to make 
|| Horticulture at once a source of elegant a- 
musement, of domestic and social happiness, 
and of profit, are among the objects of Horti- 
‘cultural Associations. It has been supposed, 
for some time, that among the intelligent and 
\enterprising cultivators of the soil ofthis coun- 
ty, 2 disposition prevailed favorable to the ex- 
periment of an effort. We are about to make 
this experimen? ; for which potas bas been 
‘formed and organized, The Rensselaer County 
Horticultural Society, under 4 Constitution and 
By-Laws, to which all that feel friendly to its 
objects and purposes, are iuvited to add their 
| signatures. The organization is nearly com- 
|pleted; the officers elected, to serve one year; 
and we are assured by those persons most 
competent to form an estimate of its pros- 
| pects, that about 100 signatures may be expec: 
ied in Troy alone. 
| Itmay be proper to observe, that the Pre- 
‘miums and subjects of Premiums, will soon 
'be deciared; before which it is necessary that 
\the extent of patronage should be ascertained. 
| We therefore say, to all those who love an a- 
/bundance and variety of the good things of the 
Garden, the Orchard, and the Farm—to ail who 
love to see labor well directed and successful 
--to the patriotic lovers of their country, and 
all the friends of improvement—be prompt 
‘in your action, and let us go zealously to work. 

[hat whatever increases the variety and 
abundance of the productions of the sei/, is a 
public benefit, all men admit. But that,in the 
same ratio as this abundance and vericty is ex- 
‘tended by skill and science, is both land and 
labor made more productive, seems either to 
have been questioned, or the fact too general- 
ly overlooked. Horticulture, stimulated by an 
effort such as we are about to make, will de- 
monstrate this, not only as Horticulture mere- 
ly, but in the more extended operations of Ag- 
riculture ; a remark to which we ‘invite the 
attention of Farmers throughout the country. 

That highly cultivated lands have a ‘local, 
artificial soil, is generally known; but that 
they have, also, in a degree—and, during the 

season of vegetation, in a very great degree— 
la local climate, also, available for important u- 
ses, may have escaped general observ ation.— 
The fact, however, is undeniable. We are 
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gare many very desirable things, even from 
distant and different climates and soils, great 
fy extending the variety of our own ptoduc-} 
tions. 

There are now, in successfal operation, both 
in our own country and in foreign states, many 
such Horticultural Societies, wbich have been 
found to be productive of much good. We 
propose to derive all the benefit we can from 
their experience ; to add their publications to 
our Library, ‘or the use of members, and to be 
emulous of good example and honest fame, in 
acareer of social usefulness and activity.— 
We have much to learn in culture of all sorts ; 
yet each of us knows something, and this, 
when thrown into common stock, will at least 
soon enable us, we trust, to take a respecta- 
ble rank among the kindred institutions of our 
country. 

Prom the New England Weekly Review. 

Uncommon Density of the Atmosphere —Du- 
ring the eclinse of the sun, it is obvious that 
thermometers will always suffer a depression 
and that this change will be greatest in those 
Sapte. in his rays. Perhaps also, there might 

6 expected a slight difference in the height of 
the barometer at the same time, owing to the 
increased density of the atmosphere,in conse- 
quence of the sudden interposition of the sun’s 
heat; but on watching a very delicate instru- 
ment, with which a thermometer is connected, 
I saw no such change: during the Izie eclipse. 
On the morning after the eclipse, however I 
Was surprised to find that the barometer, sus 
pended in a chamber indicated a degree of at- 
mospheric density which I had: never before 
witnessed, the mercury standing at 30 inch. 
84-100, the thermometer at the same time be- 
ing at 45°. 

The greatest pressure indicated by the same 
instrument for a series of years, was on the), 
6th of Feb. 1830, being 30, 40, thus indicating 
a density, in the present instance, greater by) 
44-100 than had been before observed. i 

On etamination of a series of barometrical| 
indications made at the seat of Earl Spencer, | 
in England, I find no instance of a greater) 
heighth of the mercury than 30. 53, Several) 
series of observations with this instrument, | 
made in this country, have also been examined, | 
without finding an instance of atmospheric den- |, 
sity equal to that above noticed. 

ithout at present supposing that this great'|| 
density of the atmosphere had any connection || 
with the eclipse, it would be a subject of cu-|t 
rious inquiry, at least, to ascertain whether} 
the same observations has been made by oth-! 
ers, in different sectionsof theconntry. Pos- |; 
sibly the density above noted, is not so un-) 
common as is apprehended, but the observa- | 
tions already made, together with the fact, | 
that the writer has been in the habit, for a| 
considerable period, of observing daily, the! 
indications of the barometer,will tend to show } 
that at least, such a degree of pressare is not|| 
common. Hl 

Should inquiry prove that 30, 43 is a very, 
uncommon degree of atmospheric pressure, at! 
about 100 feet above the level of the sea, and’ 
that this observation cuincides with those made} 
fy others in different parts of the country, it4 
is not therefore proposed to connect the phe- | 
nomenor with the eclipse, since this single! 
coincidence proves nothing. But should fu-|' 


| 


ture observations prove the same coincidence || 

with respect to other solar eclipses, it will, 

then be in time to propose some hypothesis 

to account for the connection between the! 

cause and effect. 
Hartford, February 20, 1831. 


It will be seen by the above observation, 
made hy Doctor Comstock, of Hartford, Con-, 
necticut, that on the day afterthe eclipse of 
Feb. 12th, the mercury ef the barometer rose! 
tothe uncommon height of 30, 84-100tks--. 
nearly 31 in. whick was 44-10¢ths higher than; 
he had ever before observed. 
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of the air,for a series of years, he was very na 
turally surprised at this great change, and en- 
quires if it corresponds with other observa- 
‘ions upon the same instrument in different 
parts where the eclipse was visible. 

Professing, if possible, a deeper interest in 
this subject than Dr, C. we thank him for di 
recting our inexperience to this question, as 
we find by reference to the record which we 
made, and have been making, since the com. 
mencement of the year, at 10 0’clock, morning 
and evening, at a height of more than 600 feet 
above the level of the sea, the following. ob- 
servations, which, but for him, would have 
passed unnoticed : 




















Barometer. Vind. 
‘ “~ Seon 
Saia2 Q tema); a 

seiss|selsé isi ize] § | 3 
a osisa alkeed tad Bjos 

Feb'y 11] 57 (29,30! 62 | 29,48) 29,39 29,5 \w je 
Do. 12) 47 (29,62) 47 |29,78 29,20)17.5 Im w jm m 

Do. 13| 35 |29,98| 55 |30,15!30,06| 9,5 |n w jw 

Do. 14} 50 |30,20) 59 |30,02/30,11)19 [sw le 
Do. 15; 58 |29,90; 64 |29,58'29,74'36 ls ‘se 

Do. 16| 62 |29,23| 60 |29,15/29'19|40,5 |s 20 lw 





Thus it will be seen, that from the morning 
of the llth, to that of the 14th, the mercury 
rose 90-100ths, declining from thence till the 
eve of the 16th, and from 10 o’clock on the 
morning of the eclinse till the same hour oo 
the 14th, it rose 58-100ih3. 

As we neglected to record the extremes, it 
may have risen much higher during the night 
of the 13th, or between the 10 o’clock obser- 
vations. 

As our observations commenced with :he 


| year, we can do but little else than present 


the facts. And should the inference that the 
eclipse had an agency in increasing the densi- 
ty of the air, be sustained by other solar e- 
clipses, still we have no probable explication 
to offer, but only to state, that greater changes 
of mean daily temperature have occurred the 
present year, with comparatively little altera- 
tion of atmospheric pressure, and even a com: 
bination of the same circumstances, in the 
changes of temperature and direction of winda, 
has produced a contrary result, a depression of 
the mercury in the barometer. 

As these are the only barometrical observa- 
tions during the eclipse, that we have noticed, 
itremains an interesting inquiry, whether the 
density of the air, throughout the U. States, 
and at other places where this phenomena 
occurred, was also increased, and its connec- 
tion, if at all, with the obscuration of the sun, 
which can only be ascertained, by comparing 


the effect in this case, with others yet to come. 
x * * 





FLORAL CALENDAR. 

Under this head we intend to give a weekly 
notice of the first appearance of the vegetation 
of those plants which are generally to be found 
in all gardens and fields--of the first appear- 
ance of flowers, and the ripening of fruits— 
also, the appearance and disappearance of 
birds of passage—the ripening of grain—and_ 
the earliest appearance of green vegetables in 
the market. 

If any of our readers will take the trouble 
to do lhe like, and forward them for publica- 


tion, we shall be happy to-give them an inser. 
tion. 


The abjects we design to effect are, ta ex- 
cite attention to every thing appertaining to 





the vegetable economy, and to serve as a cri- 
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March 26, 1831. 


of different locations, whether in the same lat- 
itude or not, and the effects of mountains, val- 
leys, rivers and lakes, in retarding or accelera 
ting the dovelopment of vegetable life, from 
the swelling of the germ, to perfect maturity. 
a 





POMOLOGICAL MANUAL. 
We have received from Mr. Prince severai 
sheets of this work,from which we shall make 
quotations in our next 





CATALOGUES, 

The Catalogues of Messrs. Buel & Wilson. 
Wm. Prince & Sons, Michael Floy. Mrs. Par. 
mentier, G. Thornburn & Sons, and S. Cor- 
nell, may be examined at the office of the Ge- 
nesee Farmer, where orders for any of the es 
tablishments may be left. 





CALVES. 
At this season of the year. calves sometimes 
are troubled with lice, which increase to that 


Hextent as even to endanger the life of the ani- 


mal. ‘To destroy these, take common onguin. 
tum of the shops, rub alittle about the borns 
and ears, also some about the nose, which wil! 
effectually destroy all the lice. 





March. FLOBAL CALENDAR: 


15—Talips, Hyacinths, Crown Imperials, (F. Imperic 





| January. 


i 
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Ashe has been an observer of the density! terion as to the favorab!gness, or the cgnirary, || 4th of March inst. 


lis,) Daffodils, (Narcisazs),show an inch or more 
above ground 
23—Lilac,[{ Syringa],buds quite swelled and expanding. 
24--Gooseberry, in warm siiuations, leaves quite percep- 
tible. blue-birds and robbins have made their ap 
pearanes. 


k= Several communicitions. have been re 
cecived, which will appear io our rext 


———— SS 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


LATEST FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Th» ship Chandler Price, Captain Pulaski, 
arrived at Baltimore on the 17th imst. Capt 
P. sailed on the Sth of February, but unfortu- 
nately brought no papers later than the 27th 
apt, P. states that American flour 
was in brisk demand when he sailed, and was 

uoted at 34s Gd. a 35s. 6d. The cargoof the 
Dorothea, from Philade!phia, was sold at 35s 
a 35s, Gd. 

Liverpool, Feb. 3.—Since our last respects. 
we have little of interest to add. It will not 
be known till tosmorrow whether the turn out 
cotton spinners have resumed their work to- 
day. The market is steady, with a limited de 
mand. Bonded flour, fine, at 34s. 6d. a 35s. 


CANAL NAVIGATION. 
We learn that the Board of Canal Commis- 








'sioners have ordered that the Erie Canal be 


put in readiness for the passage of boats, &c. 
ihe 15th day of April next, and also, that ar- 
rapgements are making by the superintend- 
ants for carrying the same soto affect through- 
out ihe whole live of the canal. 


A vicient fall of snow commenced ia Phil- 
adelphia, at 4 past 11 on Thursday morning ; 
the wind blowing hard from W. by N. 

The Western Sentinel, Mansfield, O. gives 
an account of the destruction by lightning, = 
early as the 2d inst. of a barn belonging to Col. 
David Robinson, near Wooster, in Wayne co. 
The barn and its contents were consumed, to- 
gether with several stacks of hay in an adjoin- 
ing yard. Two men were at the time thresh~ 
ing in the barn, who escaped uninjured, altho 
the straw around them was set in flames by the 
lightning. 

Governor Tomlinson of Connecticut, has re- 
signed the gubernatoriel office, in consequence 
of his election as U.S. Senator ftom that state, 
for the term of six years, cammencing on fhe 
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GRAIN AND FUEL. 


The New York papers furnish the Report of 
the City Inspector to the Common Council, 


ahowing the quantity, average price, 


ynount of Firewood, Anthracite, 


Wood. ) 
205.079 loads Oak, $1 63 
4\',244 loads Nut, 2 23 
52,283 loads Pine, 1 27 


297,606 loads. 





Coal. 
23,605 tone Anth. $8 47 
11,895 chl. Virginia, 6 43 
12,593 tons Charcoal, 3 58 


Total amount for Wood and Coal,$814,817 66 
Bushels. Aver.price. Amt pr year! 

$927, 
281,048 46 
576, 
280,638 50 
80,939 18 


Wheat, 900,442 $1 02 
Rye, 428 020 65 
Corn, 1,100,097 o2 
Oats 798 ,134 36 
Barley, 124,663 64 





3ushels, 3,351,338 


age prices are omitted. 
MEXICO. 


It is stated in the N. ¥. Com, Adv. that the; 
Mexican Congress have allowed a pension of, 
three thousand dollars per annum to the widow 
There are rumors that the par-| 
ty which supported this unfortunate military’ 
under the banner of the; 
e hope, however, whatso-! 
ever the rights of the question, if there are any,| 
may be, that the government of the Southern 
United States will now assume something like) 
in aspect of stability. The Registro Official 
of February 22, contains a decree of Congress,| 
sanctioned ‘by the acting President, Busta-| 
mente, granting a pension of $3000 per ann. 


of Guerrero 


chieftain will rall 
exiled Pedraza. 


Virginia, and 
Charcoal, which have been inspected in that 
city, during the year 1830. Foreign Coal is 
got subject to inspection. To this document Is 
added the quantity, average price and amount 
of Grain inspected during the same period 

Average price. Amt pr year. 
$334,428 46 
892 90|| from five to fifteen years imprisonment ; steal- 
764 36), ing slaves the same penalty, and horse stealing 


91 


66. 





Totai amount, $493,085 86) 
Average price. Amt pr year. | 
$2v0,060 73) 
76,547 39) 
45, 
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and as 


| tages which will render the articles thus formed 


generally acceptable. 


TENNESSEF. 

The penal laws of this state have, as we learn 
from a Philadelphia paper, recently been revi- 
sed andamended. According to the new code 
murder, in the first degree, is alone panishable 
with death; and in the second degree, to im 
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114 68 


105 85. 
446 60 





$2,140,214 62 
Fractions ef less than one cent tn the aver- 


‘o citizen Bernardo Gonzales Angulo. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


Motions on this subject in the House of 
Commons, during the last fifty years :-— 


negatived by 2\); 


1782 by Mr. Pitt 


1782 Mr. Sawbridge do 

1788 Mr. Pitt do 144 
i785 Mr. Pitt do 24) 
1790 Mr. Flood withdrawn | 


(793 Mr. Grey, now Premier nega. by 241) 


1797 Mr. Grey, now Premier 
{800 Mr. Grey, now Premier 
1809 -—s- Sir Francis Burdett 
1810 Hon T Brand 

1812 Hon. Tf. Brand 

1812 Marquis of Tavistock 
1817 Sir Francis Burdett 
1818 «= Sir Francis Burdett 
1819 Sir Francis Burdett 


1821 Mr. Lambton,now Ld.Durham do 12 


1821 Lord John Russe) 
1822 ~=—s- Lord John Russell 
1823. Lord John Russell 
1824 ~=Lord John Russell 
1826 Hon Mr. Abercrombie 
1826 Lord John Russell 
1829 Marquis of Blaxford 
1830 Marquis of Blanford 
1830 Mr. O'Connell 

AN INVENTION.’ 


Mr Caleb A. Ore. a respectable boot and! 
shoemaker of Philadelphia, residing at No. 40| 
South Eighth-street, has discovered a new! 
method of manufacturing boots and shoes, for 
wheels he is about to obtain a patent. The in- 
vention ists i i 
cles wis Nelidea tenn aararnee ee art.| may be seen in bottles at the store. Seed Catalogues at 

’ ) ots in the! 
heel—of the shoes over the instep. So far 
aswe are able to judge from examining a 
specimen, the new method possesses advan. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 





165! 
142) 

59 
119) 
127) 


188 | 
106) 
95 | 


31) 
106) 
9x | 
111) 
94) 
124) 
74 
113, 
386 | 


sellin 


| mine in Habersham county, Georgia, superior 


cies, Paper Mulberry, a variety of Roses, Honey 


|| be conducted by one of my sons, and the store suppliee 








prisonment ffom ten to twentysone years.— 
The crime of stealing a free person of color, or 
a free person asa slave, is liable to 


from three to ten years imprisonment. The 
penalties are not so severe as according to the 
old code. and the whole system may be esteem- 
ed farmore humane and philanthropic than- 
formerly. 
GOLD MINES. 
The Washington News states that there isa 


to any heretofore discovered, and promises to 
inexhaustible. The editor has seen a sample 
of the gold extracted from this mine, and also 
some of the rock taken from it, which, from 
appearance and weighi, justifies the opinion 
declared by those who have experinientally 
examined it. 
A FORTUNATE LEGISLATOR. 

Mr. Otis, of the Assembly, is the holder of 
one half of a ticket which drew $6000 10 the 
last{ lottery. 





TREES, SHRUBS, &C. 

THE subscribe: offers for sale at his Nursery, a 
variety of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Fibrous and Bulbous Roots, &c , among 
which are Apples, Peaches, Pears, a few Cherries, 
Locust, Catalpa, Weeping Willow, Gleditschia or 
Honey Locust, Rose Acassia or Moss Locust, Fir, 
Mountain Ash, Snow Balls, Lilacs of different spe- 


Suckles, Tulips, Crowo Imperials, Hyacinths, Lil- 
lies, and many others. Also a few Green House 
Plants. Communications received thro’ the Roch- 
ester post office, and Trees delivered in Rochester 
without charge. SILAS CORNELL. 
Linden Hill,(4 miles N W of Rochester) 3d mo 20. 
*,* Orders for the above may be left at the Office 
of the Genesee Farmer. Fif mar 26 


TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE WEST, 
On the banks of the Canal,in and about Albany. 


Twelve years ago, there came forth a host of Seeds- 
men, with Cobbett at their head, speaking great swell- 
iag words—they promised much—they performed noth- 
ing. Frome planting of fifteen dollars, the present state 
of our establishment will show what good seeds, good 
soil, and good cultivation wil! produce. 

For the accommodation of our customers as above, we 
intend, (nothing extra preventing) to open a Seed, Plant 
and Flower Root Store, at No. 347 North Market street, 
on the 6th day of April next, opposite the building into 
which the post office is to he removed on or before the 
Ist of May, within a few doors of the Museum, and within 
pistol shot of the five banks. The businessia Albany will 





withthe same goods, and at the same prices at which we 
sellin New York. As we derive our me more or 
less from every quarter of the globe, we think it will be 
a facility to the agriculturist, as well as profitable to 
the concerned. If they will keep pace with the ability, 
and Providence smiles ou the undertaking,! see nothing 
to prevent its arriving in a few years to the same exten- 
sive footing ia Albany as the mother store ia New York: 
for, while the richin our city purchase the flowers and 
the blossoms,and the rivers and the ocean carry our seeds 
to every clime, so in Albany the taste wants only food, 
and riches are already there in abundance: while the 
canal conveys the seeds to the Lake Superior, the great 
Western Road will transport them far towards the set- 
ling sun. Nothing that good seeds and atteution to bus- 
iness can pe: form, will be wanting on our part to meet 
the public expectation 

Just received from France, a quanity of superior La- 
cerne Seed, well worth the attention of the farmer. Al}- 
80, English Hawthorns for Live Fencing, at $4 per thou- 
sani, with a quantity of the seed ut 25 cents per quart. 
Also, Scotch Goosebury Bushes, just received from Gree- 
nock; they are packed for transporting to any reasona- 
ble distance in bundles of six roots. each bundle covtains 
two of each of the three best sorts now cultivated in Scot- 
land, price $1 25 ceuts per bundle— samples of the fruit 


the store; also, Cacalogues of Trees, and orders receiv- 
ed for the Nurserys of Buel and Wilison, Albany; Priace, 
Parmeatier, and Loubatt, Long Island; Floy, Wilson, 
and Hogg, New York ; avd for arr, Landreth, etc. Phil- 


ENGLISH CATTLE FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers to the public on reasonable 
terms, several animale from Imported Stock, the most 
celebrated in E“agland, both for their great milking 
properties and the stall. Those who have a desire to 
become possessed of this fine breed of Cattle have now 
an opportunity. One of the subscriber's cows was in- 
ported from England at a great expeuse, which her val~ 
usable pres fully warrant; having given for a num- 
ber of years during the summer months,thirty-six quarts 
of rich milk daily. Her weight on fvot last May was 
1700 Ibs. She is of the improved Short Horned Dur~ 
ham breed, of fine proportions and celebrated as a bree~ 
der; asthe famous Bull Eclipse, her Calf, will show, 
aud several others of her stock now on the premises. 

The stock Bulls for the season are Admiral from 
Boston, Mass. a full blood Durham, and Albion a 
full blood cross three-fourths Durbam and one- 
|fourth North Devon. They will stand on the pre-~ 
mises. Terms for the season, as usual, made 
koown at the stables, where the animals may be 
seen. L. JENKINS. 

Canandaigua, Ontario co. N. Y. March 26,1831 





GARDEN SEEDS. 

THE subscribers are now ready to receive the spring 
orders of their customers, having received by the Sove- 
reign, from London, and by arrivals from France and 
Holland, a choice assortment of Garden, Field & Flow- 
er seeds--among which, ore many fine sorts of early 
Cabbage ; early and late Cauliflower Fedo Cape Bre- 
cole ; early scarlet Radieh ; Mange! Wurzell: Sir John 
Sinclair’s new Silver Beets, (a very luxuriant and valu- 
able vegetable); Bishop's early Dwarf Prolific Peas, 
75 cents per quart. These peas need no recommenda- 
tion ; many who had them last season attest to their su- 
perior quality—they were introduced by a Scotch Gar- 
dener, named Sishop, 1827, in London, and so great 
was their reputation,that they sold for one guinea per 
pint ; they are remarkably early, very productive, aud 
grow only twelve inches high—should be planted three 
inches apart, aa they spread like a fan; they commence 
blooming wheu only three inches high. 

Also, a few pounds superior white Mulberry Seed, 
poowe 1830, price 50 cents per oz. or 6 dolls. per pound; 

erennial Rye Grass ; Orchard Grass ; fine early Pota- 
= ; English Windsor Beans ; Green Nonopereil Beans, 

c &e.. 

Bird Seed of every sort: fresh Embdon Grotts; Oat 
Meal; Barley Meal; Rice Flour; Shaker’s Parched 
Corn ; Medicinal Herbs; Barks and Roots in great va- 
riety. 

Aiso, 40 bushels fine white Mustard Seed, received by 
the Columbia and Hudson, late London arrivals; this 
Seed was selected expressly for Medicine—is quite free 
of dust and impurity 

Gentlemen supplied witb Seserehy Se day,month 
or year. G. THORBURN & SONS. 

Feb. 29—G F 6w 67 Liberty street, New York, 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
for the week ending March 19, 1831. 









































Ther} Baromet’r Winds | Weather (Observa'rs 
> n 
a2 8 4 eli silsisihet 
ro) ©is6]|e2 S| te.= 
Slaisia | 8ia]s lSislsige 
13) 40) 32 29,04/29.18 to I'm 1 1 !/1-2in.snw* 
14/40\34 29,42) 29,39 w ie 1 1 1-2in.snw 
15 45,40 29,40 29 .2:.\20 w 1 1-2in. do 
16137: 25/29,36'29.33)0 Ine /1 
17/30 :22/29,40 29,67, ne ‘mn 1 [day 
18|35/32) 29.75/29 47s w is 1 | freezes all 
10|40/29/29,10129,20\¢ w ‘0 1 1 








* Barometer at sunrise 22,94. 

SF The Barometrical and Thermometrical observa- 
tions are registered at 0 o'clock 4.M. ond P. M., whith 
ov 0 iw series of experiments made for the purpose, 
show ‘hut time to give a nearer mean averoge of the 
relative heat of a day than any other time. 
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ROCHESTER PRICES CURREDST. 
March 25, 183). 


Ashes per 2240 Ibs )} Mink 12431 
Pot $91492 50; Raccoon 18431 
Pearl 100a102 50) Martin 25afi2 

Apples per bushel 3ia50' Fisher 37a60 
Do dried 75; Wild Cat 1842 

Bristles,comb’d per ib 20a3!! Gray Pox 1842 

Beeswax do 18e@%0/Crass Seed per bush 62 

Butter do !0alt2/Hops per tb 12815 

Beef—Mess per bbl $8a9/Honey do 09 
Do prime do 5a7\Lard do 06407 
Vo fresh perIb 02203! Mutton do 0203 

Barley per bushel §38a44/Mustard Seed per bush $3 

Beans do 50a62\Oats per bush 1 


Candies, mould per |b 9 cts|O)d Pewter, Brass and 

Do dipped do 8**| Copper per Ib 14 
Do sperm do 28 ‘* |Peaches,dry’d bush 100a200 
Corn per bushe) 50a56/Pork. mees per bb] @12a13 
Cheese per tb 04205) Do prime 8a 











adelphia, mar 26FSt G.THORBURN and SONS. 


Clover Seed per bush $450) Do fresh perib 03a0+4 
Flour per bbl 5 50 Quills per 100 25a30 
Fiax per |b 07a08\Rye per bush 50456 
Flax Seed per bush 72a87/Rags per Ib 03a04 
Feathers per |b 31437\Salt per bb! $1 75 
Furs— Otter 1004400; T allow per Ib 062003 

Fox, red 50a75| Wheat per bush 1094115 

Fox, cross 100a200| Buckwheat flour, cwt. $1 75 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


We eommence to-day, the publication of a 
series of letters, from one of our townsmen, 
now on his travels in Europe, to a friend in this 
village, who has politely submitted them, at 
our request, for publication. We confidently 
anticipate that they will be found interesting. 
The wellsknown abilities of the author as 4 
writer, his general information, and the great 
facilities which he enjoys, being a visitant in 
the most interesting section of the world, all 
conspire to give a deep interest to this cor~ 
respondence. Roch. Dai. Adv. 

My dear H— 


LETTER I. 
Packet ship Sully—at sea— 
Dec. 20th, 1830. 

he monotony of a sea voyage, with only 
the usual complement of calm and tempest, 
must not be expected to furnish matter for a 
letter of much length or interest. In traver- 
sing, as we have already done, nearly three 
thousand miles of waste waters, we seem to 
have had the ocean to ourselves Only one 
solitary ship has appeared within our horizon, 
and she, on the very verge of it, just where the 
heavens bent down to meet the water, looked 
scarcely morereal than a phantom. The very 
inhabitants of the deep seem to have abandon~ 
ed their home and element to us, for not one 
of them has deigned to show himself during all 
our passage thus far, except that on one tem- 
pestuous day, a few miserable porpoises gams 
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pects. There is the unbroken glassy surface 
of the sea in a calm, when the light which is 
shot down upon it from sun, moon, or stars, 
instead of being reftected back , strikes through, 
and illumines its own pathway to an incon. 
ceiveable depth—then there is the roughened 
surface of the sea, when the smoothness of 
polish of the glassy sheet is just disturbed by 
the lightest breath of wind imaginable, but still 
remains unbroken, presenting an appearance, 
to compare great things to small, not unlike 
the water-marks in a piece of coarse moreen— 
then there is the brohen and agitated surface 
of the sea, showing here and there a whitecap, 
from the very comb of which a little light spray 
is now and then thrown off—then there is the 
billowy surface of the sea, when it appears ev- 
ery where restless, and its whole bosom heav-~ 
ing, as with some deep internal cause of un 

quiet—then comes the deeper and loftier swells 
of the sea, showing sometimes a gradual eleva- 
tion or hill side of water, apparently of halfa 


other and another, which flash back the rays 
of the sun, if he shines on them, into the very 
face of the sky——-and then, through some inter- 
mediate changes, come the mountain waves of 
the sea, rolling higher than I dare tel] you of, 
whitened all over with foam, and seemingly 
engaged, though in mighty confusion, in a ter- 
rible warfare with the tempest which lashes, 
and howls over them. The noise of the horri- 
ble and unearthly roar of wind and sea togeth- 


mile, or more, in extent, and beyond that an-|; 


March 26, 1831. 


in actual convulsion, or before the effects of 
her Convulsive throes have passed off. 
Ever yours, 





THE NURSERY MAN. 


T once was a gard'ner so gay, 
Till I brought to my Eden a wife; 
Bat now I've found out, well-a- day! 
That a Vursery-man I'm for life. 


Tho’ ’tis fruitless my wishing for good— 
My z/ls double-blossomed appear, 

Like Two-faces under a hood, 
We've happily Twins ev’ry year. 


When fatigued with the sun and the air, 

My son and heir gives me no peace ; 
| I’ve Climbers all over my chair, (cease. 
| Whose Deer-tongues from moving ne’ey 


So tortured am I by each child, [ble, 
| That spleen wort now gives me much trou. 
|My brain I’m afraid will grow wild 
| If I can’t ratse my Salary double ! 


When I married the fair Mary Gold, 
| Ifshe had Ane monie I asked ? 
[That Yellow Everlasting, we're told, 
| Will Honesty even outlast.] 


| 

. Purse from her father, the farme: 

| She brought,—and afine Golden-chain: — 

Yet (tho’ I don’t say it to harm her,) 
Lady's-eardrops are all that remain. 

| London-Pride she has always esteemed, 

| All beauties in her were assembled ; 
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er, in a storm, cannot fail to strike terror and 
awe into the bosom of any one who hears it for Ti . 
the first time. These mutations of the ocean is Rag-wort she's lately resembled 

are sometimes exceedingly rapid, and are con-||"T was first at a Hop that I saw her, 

stantly recurring, and only a tew days experi-|| In vain a young Cock’s-Comb was pleading 
ence has convinced me how easily one may ‘Sweet Jce-plant! his warmth could not thay 
become familiar with objects of beauty, sublim- her: 

ity and terror, so as to forget to wonder or to Ah! thought I, in my heart Love-lies-bleed- 
fear. ing 


ee 


boled about our ship, for half an hour, as if to | But, tho’ Bella. Donna she seemed, 
say, that what was peril to us was only sport 
to them. 

There is something singularly depressing in 
the solitariness of such a condition. The lar- 
gest ship becomes an insignificant object, when 
seen day after day, and week aiter week, very! 
exactly poisedin the centre of an extended) 
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plane, on which the sky shuts down on every) 
side, foyming, apparently,a wide circular world 
for her single self, and from which, no matter) 
what her direction or her speed, it seems im-| 
possible for her to escape. There she still is, 
in the same centre of the same everlasting cir- 
cle, with nothing better for her pavement than 
heaving billows, and a canopy over her, for the 
greater portion of time, hung in black. It 
inatters not how well her decks or her cabin} 
may be peopled—these form but a single house- 
hold, (though classed, indeed, somewhat aris- 
tocratically) and the eye soon becomes familiar 
with the every-day objects on which it reats, 
ond then instinctively looks abroad to discover, 
if it can, something besides these, possessed of 
life or motion Tue first great navigator, when 
the whole earth was ocean, and his the only 
ship upon it, could hardly have felt himself 
more alone in the world, than we have some- 
times done in the course of our passage 
When I speak of the monotony of a sea yoys 
age, I do not mean that it is, even at the worst, 
absolutely without variety. There are chan- 
ges enough, but no where else on earth are 
they so rapid 38 at sea, in a northern latitude, 
in the monthof December. I have often stept 
on deck, of an evening, to enjoy a clear atmos- 
here and a brilliant sky, when not a cloud, so 
arge asa men’s haad, could be seen in the 
whole circle of the Heavens. I have stood 
thus, perhaps for half an hour, gazing intently 
upward, wondering at the apparent depth of 
heaven into which my eye could penetrate, and 
at the host of bright stars, some set and some 
floating there, which seemed “ infinitely mul- 
tiplied,” compared with what I ever witneased 
from the land, and which shed down on the 
surrounding waters a blended, soft, but distinct 
light—a kind of radiant influence from above, 








Besides these changes in the ocean, there 
are the usual variety of phenomena, which I 
have certainly witnessed with great interest, 
but which it would be worse than useless for 
me to dwell upon. You may find them all des- 
cribed, in any book, or letter, which has been 
written on,or concerning the sea, tor centuries. 
There is however one fact which I cannot omit 
stating, because I do not recollect ever to have 
seen, or heard it noted; and that is, the ver 
remarkable difference betweena dark night at 
sea, anda dark night on land. ‘Ihe nights et) 
the heavens, are decidedly the lighter of the 
two. This is evidently owing to the phospho- 
rescence of the ocean. [| have distinctly wit- 
nessed its effect in the darkest night, and dur- 


tainous tops of the waves at a great distance, 


the deck and rigging of the ship. On my 
mentioning this subject to our intelligent cap- 
tain, he informed me that in tropical climates, 
he has often seen the sails of his ship illumin- 
ed, to a degree of brightness, with the effect 
of this phosphoric light from the water. 

J have ran on in this letter, to more length 
than | thought of, when I sat down, and there 
| yet remain some things unsaid, which I do not 
like, altogether, to omit. I want to tell you 
something of life at sea, and give you some 


and, if possible, before making the land, I will 
do this in another letter. 

I hope the condition of my health will enable 
ine to furnish you the brief sketches which you 
made me promise to give you, during my ab- 
sence. You know the reasons which induced 
me to tear myself away from objects of the 





if I may call it so without being poetical ; and 
while I have been yet gazing and wondering, 
a sndden and unaccountable change has come) 
over the face of the whole sky, like the shift- 
ing of the scenes in a drama; the wind was up 
and the rain was ceming down in torrents — 


|| Whether I shall find the relief I seek, must be 





There are other changes too, scarcely less rap- 
il. The sea presents itself in a variety of ass’ 


months in a foreign climate and country.— 


| determined by the event. In the mean while, 
if have much to see and hear, and I shall not | 
fail te make the busiest use of my time. The 
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sea, in the same state of the atmosphere and), 


ing a storm, enabling me to observe the moun. || 


and very visibly and steadily casting light on || 


account of the discipline and police of a ship,|| 


tenderest interest at home, to spend a fow || 


Last Sunday she brought me a flower, 
A Forget-me not, for me to wear : 

| Said [, “ Were the choice in my power, 

| I'd haye Batchelor’s-buttons, my dear ‘ 


In Spring, when I'd mind early Peas, 
| | made people pay what J'd choose; 
| But now, without hoping to please, 


| I must mind both my P’sand my Q’s! 


y || How Rueful, alas! is my fate, 


To Beet and Box doomed all my life! 
|'Stead of Heart's ease or Balm, to meet hate 
’Tis not Sage to be plagued with a wife. 
I’m sure we're a very bad Pear ; 

And our babes are wild Crabs, sloe to teach 
As tor home—what a hot house is there! 
| But I’ll Pine,--'cause I don’t like to Peach 





THE ALBANY NURSERY 
NOW contains 177 varieties af the Apple, 126 of the 
| Pear, 56 of the Pium, 27 of the Cherry, 30 of the Peach, 
(40 of the Grape, &c.—Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces 
| Strawberries, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, 4c. 
| more than 146 varieties of hardy Roses, and other de- 
| Sirable varieties of Ormamenta! Shrubs and Trees, avd 
| Herbaeeous and Green House Plaats, of vigorous growt! 
| and in fine condition for transpianting. Tuberoses, Dab- 
lias, Ferrarias, Jacobean Lillies, and other tender roots. 
should be prentes in May, and now is the time to ordet 
them. Orders solicited, and Catalogues furnished gratis 


Albany, March, 1831. BUEL aad WILSON. 
m19 Orders will be received by LUTHER TUCKER. 
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SEED STORE. 


THE subscribers, in connexion with Mr. N. Goodsell 
Editor of the Genesec Farmer, have wade arrangement® 
ito supply this village andthe surrounding countsy with 
jevery varicty of Agricultural, Horticultural and Flower 
Seeds, together with Fruit and Shade Trees,Grape Roots, 
Flower Pots, Garden Tools, ete. Orders will be recei- 
ved for Trees apd other urticles, from the following Nur- 
|series and Seed Stores :—Prince’s, and Parmept¢r’s 
Long Island; Floy’s, Wilson’s, Therburn’s, and A. 
Smith and Co.’s, New York ; Buel’s, Albany; and Lan- 
|dreth’s, Philadelphia. Orders which are left previous 
ito the Ist of April, will be filled as soon as the caval o- 
‘peus. Asthe subseribers intend gradually to establis) 
jan extensive Seed Store, they trust that the friends o! 
Agriculture and Horticulture in this vicinity, will rende® 
ithem all the facilities and encouragements in ibeir power: 





cause of Freedow is one of enthusiastic inter- 
est with me, as it is with all in America, and I 
desire to look upon the face of Europe, either 


| 


| A NURSERY, under the coatro! of Mr. Goodsell, i* 
|now iw progress, from which many first-rate Trees and 


|Grape Vines may be selected for this spring's transplant 
ing. mar if ROSSITEB and KNOX, 





